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. ABSTRACT 

TOY LENDING LIBRARY T^AIWING MODEL 
PURPOSE r 

The study was generated to design and implement a model to 
train Junior Service League volunteers to operate a toy lending library 
for use with young children in local day care centers, and to measure 
certain aspects of such instruction. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

1. Six three-hdUr training sessions organized in a performance-^ 
based format were developed and taught by the v/riters. 

2. The skills of the invqlved personnel relative to their^ 
ability to talk to children while introducing educational toys, and their 
attitudes toward day care centers were measured by (a) Glen Nimnicht*s 
Pre-Post Episode Instrument and (b) Semantic Differential on Attitude 
Toward Child Care Centers, developed by one pf the writers. 

» Relative to the Nimnicht instrument, the following null hypothe- 

sis was tested for i:>ignificance' by using the F-:ratio test: There' is no 
significant difference between instrument scores before training and 
after training. 

The semantic differential data were treated by calculating the 
mean, median, mode, and standard do^^iation uhich wore analyzed for any 
significant changes between the pre and post-test values. ,> 

FinpiUGS 

The taljulation of the computed data on the Nimnicht instrument 
rGVcalcO tl*at the null liypothc£;is could be ncccpted. 



I 
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Analysis of the arithmetic means of the concepts in the semantic 
differential showed eleven of the concepts to have only a slight change; 
five concepts- showed a negative change ranging from 6 per cent to 15 per 
cent and two registered a positive change, of seven per cent and 32 per 
cent. IVelve of -the" eighteen concepts shpwed a decrease in the standard; 
deviation giving the indication -that the spread between the scores £n - ^ 
each of the twelve concepts tended to become closer together. 

Although the statistical data showed little significance, 
comir-unity reception and interest have indicated^ that the study is a, , 
valuable and replicatable project, ^ 
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TOY LENDING LIBRARY 1*RAINING iMODEL 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the practicum was to design and implement a model 
to train Junior League volunteers to operate a toy lending library for 
use with young children in local day care centers. The project involved 
an interface of Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) , Florida Techno- 
logical University, Junior Service League of Orlando, Inc., and ^local 
child care centers in the Central Florida area. The writers, Alice 
Taglauer, Education Coordinator of '4-C, and/ Lillian Poe, Assistant , ^ 
Professor of Elementary Education, Florida Technological Univei^sity, 
developed and taught the training sessions for the model, and are guiding 
the volunteers in their work at the various day care centers. 

The volunteers were taught to select and evaluate educational ^ 
toys which were categorized and packaged in Toy Caboodles - transportable 
kits - vhich they transported to day care centers. Also, they were given 
instructions in how td .talk to the children, that is, how to introduce 
the toys through appropriate conversation. Then the volunteers made 
weekly visf-ts to assigned centers and, after spending a morning guiding 
the children in the use of toys that teach, left a \:aboodle in the center 
checking it out to the director for a period of one or two weeks. 

BACKGROUl^D AND SIGNIFICANCE 

The writers consider development of the training model to be a 
significant subject for a Learning Theory practicum since it involved 
learning on the part of the adult volunteers and the children with whom^ 
they worked. ^ 



A further significance is the practicality of replication of the 

/ ' • • ' : ■ 

model which could lead to an up-grading of day car^e facilities m any 



area of the nation. 



REVIEV? OF LITERATURE 

/ 



^Current literature has been exexmined in three areas: first, 
that which cites the need for educational day care; second, that which 

relates to children's educational play, particularly through the use of 

s 

manipulative objects; and third, that which describes ,Nimnicht ' s Parent/ 
Child Toy Library. 

A societal-need for educational child care has been reported by ■ 
^ Annie Butler who says: 

Day care programs for children from ,^low-income f ami- 
"lies represent a priceless opportunity to offer a chyld 
educational opportunities .All that we^^have now is but 
a beginning toward fulfillment of the vast need for 
quality day care services. ^ 

Projections (of employment) "indicate that 5.3 million 
mothers aged 20 to 44 with" children under age five will 
soon be in the labor force, representing a 43 percent 
increase betv/een 1970 {and 1980. ^ 

c 

Unfortunately, many parents do not recognize the 
importance of early childhood development and the fact 
that a good group experience is as important for the 
preschooler as for the older child. Still widespread - 
is the idea that little children nped only custodial \ 
care. A great deal of public education is needed to ^ 
convince parents that early childhood is the most , 
important developmental period in a child's life.^ * 

Butler cites that despite the demand for day care, little planning, 
has gone into the problem and many children currently in child care cen- 
ters are not receiving intellectual stimulation.'^ It is her opinion that, 
"Every child han a right to quality dav care." 
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The 1970 VJhite House Conference on Children, whilG deploring tne 
fact that there is a paucity of child .care 'services , cocunended recent 
lopal efforts which have been beneficial to thousands. It noted^ 

Psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
educators,"- /.and other investigators continue to 
document the critical significance of the first ^ 
years of life. The central finding is that 
during the years when a child's body, intellegt, 
and psyche are developing most rapidly his condi- 
• tions of life will profoundly influence his latter.,, 
intelligence — ^ 

V 

Fui^ther, the 'Conference warned that: 



Every moment of a child's life is learning — what 
he can and cannot do, what,,, his role in soc^iety 
will be. His best chances for a satisfying and 
constructive adulthood come from a satisfying and 
constructive childhood and infancy,' 



The educational value of children's play was defended by N, V, 



Scarf e at an ACEI Study Conference; 



A child's play is his way of exploring and experi- 
menting while he builds up relations with the world 
and with himself,,. Play is a learning activity. It 
^ serves the function of a non-verbal mode of communi- 
cation or a figurative language .which satisfies a 
felt need of young children,.. Play is educcttive be- 
cause while thus employed the child is self-directed, 
wholly involved and completely absorbed,,. It secures 
concentration for a great length of time. It devalops 
initiative , .imagination and intense interest. There 
i-s-tremcndous intellectual ferment, as well as com- 
plete emotional involveijierTt. No other activity motiri^- 
vates repetition more- thoroughly. No other activity 
improves personality so, markedly. Wo other activity 
calls so fully on the resources of effort and energy 
which lie latent in the human being. Play is the 
most complete of all the educational processes for it 
influences the intellect, the .emotions and body of the 
child. It is the only activity in which the whole 
oducafional process is ful3y consummated, v/hcn experi- 
ence- induces learning and learning produces wisdom 
and character,^ 



Erik Erikson quotes Dewey on children's play thus^ 



I propose the theory that the child's play is the 
infantile form of the human ability to deal with exper- ' 
ience by creating model situations and to master reality - 
by experiment and planning.^ 

The child can gradually develop a sense of paternal 
responsibility. in manipulating meaningful toys...-^^ 

Dewey is quoted by David Hawkins as saying: 

■• \ ■■ 

Teaching is\a process of maintaining an ^^viron- 
ment in whicTi \children' s capacities for engagement 
with authentic\ subiject matter are steadied, deepened 
and - by indirkcti<S)n - directed. . . .JPhey (Teachers) 
are designers if environments ^ - -•^•^ 

< I . 

Rothwell, in "Pernapfi We Were V7rong About Open Education After 

All", maintains that since i't is through enrichment of experience, that 

children learn, teachers must see their task as providing an etiriching 

1 p 

environment, and thus stimulating learning- •^'^ 

Traditionally, kindergartens emphasized the role of play as an 
educational tool through which children learn and early "childhood 
curricular activities were designed^to support that philosophy. Spodek's 
Teaching in the Early Years describes tha Forebelian kindergarten of the 
early nineteenth century, including its manipulative materials called 
the "Gifts": ^ . 

The Gifts were a set of small manipulative materials to 
be used by children in prescribed ways. The first of 
these was a series of six yarn balls, each a different 
color. The single surface of the ball, a sphere, symbol- 
ized the unity and wholeness of the universe. The next 
set - a wooden sphere, a cylinder, and a cube - represented - 
unity and diversity, as well as Vhe mediation of oppositc-r. - 
the sphere and cube representing oppositos, the cylinder 
representing a mediating shipe. Other Oifts, including a 
cube broken up into smaller cubes, f piloted by square and 
triangular tablets, v/ere presented tcj? children in a 

\ 



prescribod sdquoncfe. At each presentation, children 
were supposed to build specific forms, each one pre- 
senting^ome deeper meaning. Throughout the manipu- 
lations little attention was paid to the physical 
prcJperties pf the objects, for sensation. and percep- 
tion of the real world were not corfeidered important* ^ 



In his discussion on the value of educational play, Spodek says 
that it should be satisfying to the child and that it ",,,has as its 
prime purpose the child's learning, "-^^ 'The role of the teacher "..-is 
in taking the natural spontaneous play of children and modifying it so 
that it has educational vaa.ue,.."15 

Spo-llek reports that both Frobel and' Montessori abstracted and 
systematized v;hat they considered to be the essential elements in childre 
natural play; these elements* then became a part of the instructional 

V 

curriculum*' ^ 

The inclusion of manipulative play in most ea,rly childhood class- 

I 

rooms is recognized by Spodek: 

\ • ^ . ' 

...Manipulative play involves the child'3 handling of 
relatively small pieces of equipment such as puzzles, 
Cuisenaire rods, or peg sets. The manipulations are 
relatively self-contained; that is, there is no neces- 
s^;ry interaction between the manipulating activity and 
t>ther kinds of activities/ nor is there a dramatic 
element to the play. The goals of manipulative play 
^ activities are achievable directly throughout the child's 
handling of the material. The use of Montessori appara- 
tus provides a good example of educational manipulative 
play. A child nay be given a series <rt v;ooden cylinders 
and a. case into which they fit. By comparing cylinders and 
attempting to fit them in the case, the child begins to 
learn to make size comparisons and to seriate. Manipula- 
tive play activities generally have fairly narrowly 
dofinod goals. 1*7 

In contrast to this Montessorian approach to the use of manipula- 
tive' play, B. r. Skinner states that problem solving b::sic to crafting 
nc*w ideas: 



V7e often manipulated mafc*erials in the world about us 
to generate *new ideas* when no well-defined problem 
is present. A child .of .^xx, playing with- a badminton 
bird and a white jfubber b^ll ^ put the ball in the 
feathered end of the birSi. Thxs^g"ave her an idea,' 
* She began to lick the ball as if the .whole assemblage 
were an ice cre/am cone and immediately ^spoke of it as 
such-^^ 

- ».j 

/ 

,A manipulative play center should be accessible and inviting, 
Spodek /says that it is advisable to place o^n open shelves materials such 
as puzzles, parquetry blocks, pegboards, constructive materials, science 

materials, mathematics materials, Montessori materials and other educa- 

\ 19 ... 

tionaX, stimulatii^ig devices, ^ 

"Manipulation of materials is cruciajL," says Jean Piaget : j 

I 

/ 

In order to think, children in the. concrete stage 
need to have objects in front of them that are easy to 
handle, or else be able to visualize objects that have 
been handled and that are easily imagined without any 
real effort. 

Teachers should select materials that make the child 
become conscious of a problem and look for the solution 
himself It's the materials he should learn from. 



Glen Nimnicht's successful approach to toys and materials is 



cited in the Early Childhood Information Unit Resourc<^ Manual and Program 

\ """^ 

Descriptions ; \ 



Glen Uimnicht of the Far West Laboratory' for Educa- 
tional Research and Development, designed a learning 
environment that responds to the needs and interests 
of children. Activities in the Responsive Model are 
undertaken for tueir own retvard^. Children are free 
to explore activities, work at their own pace, and 
make discoveries under the guidance of the teaching 
staff. In addition, children are infornod immediately 
of the consequences of their actions.- For example, 
toys and materials usea in the model hav^; iself- 
correcting features so that the?cniid will know iminG- 
diately v;hother he ii^ right or w\9ng.^^ 



V 
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\i Tlie program has several parts: a pre-schoo3 compo- 
-i nent, a primary school component, a Parent/Child Toy 
Lending Lib'i;ary, and a day care component. 



Par V7est Laboratory for Educational Research has published a 
guide to es^blishing a toy library based on the work of Nimnicht, v;ho 
says i^ the foreward of The Parent/ Child Toy Lending^ Library : 

The Toy Library program actively involved "parents in 
educational activities with their own three-to-five- 
year-old children. Both during and after a short eight- 
session training program, each parent is able to use a 
variety of toys and' g^unes at home to stimulate the 
gtowth of her preschool child's intellectual skills and 
enhance his self-concept. 

The Farent/Child Toy Lending Library is an eight-week 
course for parents of preschool qhildren. The course 
can be conducted .in a variety of settings — schools, 
business or industrial sites, community centers, day- 
care or home-care program, churches, public libraries, 
etc.^^ ^ ^ . ' 



' The training sessions in Nimnicht 's program deal with learning 
1 » 

to present the eight basic toys used in his library which include: 

1. sound cans; 2. color lotro; 3. feely bag; 4. wooden table blocks; 

5. sf'tacking toy; 6. bead-o-graph; 7. number puzzle; 8« flannel board. 

\ 

These toys and others ,jcan be borrowed by parents who have completed 
the coursle. 



PROCEDURES 



Six three-hour training se^^ioris Were developed ^nd taught by 



the V';riters to eighteen Junior Ser|/ice League volunteers. Following thic^ 

training sessions, the volui^teers made weekly visits to various day care 

i 

center^, talking to children, and-^uiding^Jt:ha- children in using toys as 
learning' devici^s ♦ 
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Training .Program Design . The sessions were organized in a perfofinance- 
based fooiat, with each session containing related (a) objectives; 
(b) activities; and^'(c) evaluation tasks for the learners. 



/ 
/ 



.Descriptions of the training sessions are as follows: 

Fir st .Sessibp ; THE VALUE OF TOYS AND MATERIALS IN THE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
CURRICULUM 

iDbjectives: Trainees will select and evaluate toys and materials as 
learning tools, 

, * Trainees will purchase appropriate materials for the toy 

library. 

Activities: 

1. Define anU discuss the concept of a toy lending library, 

2. Review various philosophical bases, for early childhood models: 
child-centered, programmed, custodial, cognitive, 

3. Cite criteria on toy selection. 

A, V/hat is a toy and v/hat are the qualifications of a gocfd toy?^ 

(1) a learning material vmich stimulates children to discover 
relations-hips and helps a child to understand certain aspects 
of the physical v^Qrld, 

(2) attractive, inviting, v/ell, constructed and durable", safe, 
noi|i-toxic, challenging and fun. . 

y (3) stimulates ^curios;Lty anc? imagination. 

(4) lets child discoyer that which it v;as expected he would learn. 

(5) self-correcting /:oys (go together in one v/ay only) allow ' . 
. child to proceed at his own pace. 

/ ■ \ - ^ 

B, Why should a specific toy be used? ^ 

(1) It should be selected on , the basis of the developmental 

level of the child. . . _ 

^ _ <» 

C, V?hen should certain toys be "TfrtTroduced? 

(1) They should be introduced v/hen they present some challenge 
since this gives motivation to move to the next higher 
functional level. "^"^ 

4. Cite criteria on learning environment as stated by Far VJest Labora- 
tories. 

(1) A child should be free to explore hfs toy in his o\m way 
without a teacher or parent ^hov/ing him how to ui3e it, 

(2) Activitios should bo solT -pacing; a child should be able to 
reiaain with a toy as long as ho likes, and return to it at 
v;ill. 



) 

(3) The toy ,9h0uld provide feedbapfe'; it should tell a child that 
' h^e is or is not successful. 

(4) vlt shbHld be^so structured that a child can make a series of 
discoveries about himself and his world that are not left to 
chah^.^ 

5* Discuss Toy Selection Criteria developed by Farn^est Laboratory. 
(See Appendix h.) ^ ^ ^ - ' 

6r, Review the ^orroat and philosophy of the Bank Street MocJel, a d^velop- 
mental-intr^taction early childhood* program which emphasized the role 
of play and children's response to toys and materials in a prepared . 
e^nvironiient • ' (See Appendix B*) 

\ 

1. View the film. Primary Education in England , and discuss the type^'o/^ 
materials v/hich are used as learning tools. 



Evaluation {Tasks for Trainees : < 

/ ■ ^ 

iJ V7o3:k with a partner" to answer the following: (Activities 2, 'G, 7) 
/ ' . * 

J . * • 

A, Describe th^ approach , prescribed by the Bank Street Model. 

B. jiow do the developers regard p\ay?* . / - • 
Cv What is the' role of the teacher? ' . , 

D. \D[}o are the other members ot the team working in a Bank tStroet' 
^model? ' 

2.., -D^av/ a rough sket;ch of a floor plan or room arrangement that lends 
itself' to the Bank Street approach. Indicate locations of learning^ 
.centers, basic furniture,, and equipment. (Activities 2, 6, 7) 

3. Go to* the toy display shown here today, select an item, and be , 
prepared to cite the follbwing:*- (Activities 1, 3,"^, 5) 

A. In woich learning center might the toy be placed? % 

B. Utilizing the criteria v/hich has been cited, evaluate the toy. 

C. n^at discovery could a chxlfk make from this toy? * 

4.. . Cooking plays a major role in an activity-oriented 'curi^iculum* 

Therefore, wi=^h a ^^artner, develop a simple recipe yJiJich could be^ 
used, v/ith day N^are ghxldren* List: ingredients, instructions, 
utensils, and three skills- which the child might acquire. 
(Activities 3,' 3y 6J ^ . • ' 

5 . Select members' of ^he group to make initial Junior ^eague-sponsored 
purcha'ses for tjie Vc Toy Lending Library. (Activities 1, 3, 4, 5, 

■ \ ■ . •: 
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Second Session ; OBSERVING THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

Objectives; Trainees ,will gain skill in observing, talking to, and re- 
cording .the behavior of young children. 

Trainees will develop Caboodles of toys appropriate for use 
iri a responsive day care environment. 

Activities: 

I 

1. View the film, Learning , which presents an analysis of how children 
learn through assoqiation. Discuss, 

2, Distribute "Hints for the Observation of Children" and review the 
^ maih points, (See Appendix D,) 

3. Distribute "What Can You Do With a Toy?" Have each trainee read the 
sheet and ask if there are any questions she would like to ask while 
in the large group, (See Appendix C) 

4, Present the model set of toys packaged by Far West Laboratories and 
acquaint the trainees with the purposes. 

Far West Laboratory's Eight Basic Toys 

- TOY • PURPOSE 

To teach the child to identify sounds that 
are the same or not the same. 

To help the child learn to match a color 
from an ^ample of that color, . To help 
the child learn the names of colors. 

To help the child recognize ^hapes by sight. 
To help the child recognize ibhapes by feel. 

/ 

To teach the same size aqd Aot the same size. 
To teach or strengthen thov^iearning of same 
color and not the same colo^ . 
To teaoh or strengthen the/ learning of the 
names rod , blue , green and y ellow . 
To help the child recognise a pattern in a 
group of Qbjects (color or size) and elimi- 
nate those v/hich do not belong in the group. 
-To^nelp the child see patterns and extend 
them. ' 



5. V/ooden Table Blocks 



^ 1. Sound pans 



2. Color Lotto 



3. Feely Bag 
r 

4. Stacking Squares 



7 



To help the child learn size relationships... 
tallest and shortest; taller and shorter; 
the same size ; 

To help the child loairn the idea;of equal 
to by usincj ideas ho already has used 
(tnlJoi/ shorter). 



J U 0 A S 
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6, Number Puzzle 



7, Color Blocks 
(Bead-O-Graph) 



8. Flannel. Board 



To help the child le^irn to match numerals 
with the nui^±)er quantities that they repre-,, 
sent; to teach the child to count in " 
'^sequence. 

/ 

To teach the child to learn words that/ tell 
where things are located? to help the child 
see patterns^ and learn to extend thpm; to 
help the child learn skills and tO' give him 
experience in extending a pattern. 

♦ /' 

To help the child learn same and not the 
same in regard to *shape and size. 
TQ'help the child learn which colors^are 
the same and which are not the same. 



5. Give each person a toy from the toy lending library and through dis- 
cussion develop a concept of what one might stay to a child in regard 
to a- particular toy. 

' »«♦ 

6. Discuss the necessity for a team of volunteers to keep the library 
toys in. good repair. 

7. Explain that the Caboodles of toys will be assembled by volunteers 
prior to the next training session. 



EVALUATION TASKS FOR TRAINEES: 

1. Review v/ith a partner the main concepts in the film, Learning . How 
does society modify a child's behavior through association? (Activity 1) 

2. Review "Hints for the Observation of Children" and write in your re- 
sponses. (Activity 2) 

3. Fill in the form, "What Can You Do V^ith a Toy?" Ask the leader for 
help if you have questions. (Activity 3) 

4. Handle the eight representative toys from Far V7est Laboratories and 
identify the purpose of each. (Activity 4) 

5. V7ith the same partner, and using the toy yo^^selected earlier, role 
play. One of you will be the teachefr talkin^<J;o a child who is play- 
ing with the toy; the other will respond as the child. (Activity 5) 

6. If you fee. that you would like to be assigned to the team that keept 
the toys in good repair, volunteer to do so. (Activities 6 & 7) 
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Third Session ; FIELD TIUP TO LOCAL CHILD CARE CENTERS 

Objective: Trainees will be familiar with the (a) physical environment/ 
(b) daily routines, and (c) curriculum of several local day 
care centers. 

Trainees will exhibit a positive, su^.portive attitude toward 
day care children. 

Trainees will gain skill in talking and relating to individual 
young children. 

Activities : ^ 

/ 

1. Review previous discussion on observing children. 

2. View several filmstrips from the set, Growing is Learning , v/hich dis- 
\ cusses various learning centers and placement of materials in a child 

V care center or kindergarten. 

3. Discuss what to look for oa field trip to prepare trainees to ot/serve 
the children and the environments. Mention learning centers, presence 
of manipulative toys and equipment, types of toys for various age 
groups . 

4. Present the newly assembled Caboodles of toys. Allow trainees to 
handle them. . (See Appendix E.) 

5. Acquaint trainees v/ith (a) the check out system and (b) the-system 
of catalpging toys in the lending library: floor, toys, table toys, 
audio-visuatl^liquipncnt , puzzles, scientific toys and games. Drav; 
attention' to" the color coding. 

6. Review the foJ.lowing classifications of children to be found in the 
centers : 

(a) baby - one v;ho is horizontal 

(b) creeper - one who can move on his own in an . 

inclined plane 

(c) toddler - one who is vertical, up on his feet 

7. Distribute maps showing the locations of the four centers which the 
group will visit today. Describe each: 

(a) church-operated center 

(b) home-operated center 

(c) school-type cenl^^J: with thematic environment 

(d) larcje center with structuied environment 

8. Travel to centers. 
EVALUATION TASr^ FOR TRAINEES: 

1. Orally dusf^rxbe vmat you would expect to ^eo in a qood physicdl day 

care onviionment. VJhat v:ould various children be doing? (Activities 2 
3, 7) 
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2. 



3, 



Select a toy 'frora the lending library and check it out according to 
the system described in today ctfacc-;r»r» rKf^r^ir in vcwj whr^n vnn 
return from the field trip. 



s session. Check in the toy v/hon you 
(Activities 4, 5) 



Put 
ous 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 



your toy in a container, and travel with the group to the vari- 



center^. 



Follow this routine: (Activities 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7) 



At the first center, observe the environment and talk to 
individual ^children. 

At the second center, attempt to contrast and compare the 
environment with that of the previous center. Observe one 
child for a, period of five minutes. 

At the third center take note of the theme which is b$.ing 
emphasized. How does the environment reflect this theirte? 
At the fourth center, introduce your toy to a child and xet 
him respond to it. . 



Travel back to the Community Coordinated Child Care House (4-C) , 
check in your toy, and contribute to the discussion in which 
trainees will evaluate the field trip. (Activity 5) 
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Fourth Session : ATTENDING A DAY CARE DIRIXTOR'S MEETING 

Objective: Trainees will meet with day care directors to communicate 
the volunteer service which the Junior League/4-C will 
provide. 

Activities : 

1, Announce an "ice-breaker" in which, all participants wear one half of 
a puzzle-type name tag. Each director's tag will match, that of a 
Junior League volunteer. 

2* Introduce each Junior League volunteer to the group. Explain the 
concept of the 4rC Toy Lending Library and the scope of the program. 
Introduce the newly appointed Director of the library and explain 
her duties, 

3, Have a group of guest .teachets show how the autoharp can be used. 
Explain that eventually there will be an autoharp in each Caboodle 
of toys. Sing Hap Palmer's song, "V?hat is Your Name?" 

4, Ask directors to respond when volunteers approach them about visit- 
ing their centers, 

5, Serve coffee and encourage all participants to mingle. 



EVALUATION TASKS FOR TRAINEES : 

If. 

1, Find the director whose puzzle neune tag matches yours. Introduce 
yourself and have a conversation with her, (Activity 1) 

2, Sit beside your director, and as you are introduced to the group, 
you in turn, are to introduce your director, (Activity 2) 

3, Responding to the song being played on the autoharp, sing your 
director's name. (Activity 3) 

4, Converse v/ith your director, asking if your team c^n bring a Cc»boodle 
of toys to her day care center. If she agrees, go with her to the 
sign-up board and reco>:d the name of her day care center along v;ith 
your neirue, (Activities 4, 5) / 

\ 



.ji v/ •/ v ; 
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Fifth Sessio n: GENERATING Ml EFFECTIVE SCiiEDULE FOR WEEKLY VISITS TO 
LOCAt DAY CARE CENTERS 

Objective: Trainees will develop an appropriate time sequence for 

introducing and utilizing the toy Caboodles they transport 
to local day care centers. 

Activities : 

!• Discuss the need for each yolunteer to select the day of the week on 
which she will make her weekly vis?t. Such visits will be limited 
to 2h hours per week, with the time beginning at 9:15 when she 
r.eaches the 4-C House to pick up the Caboodles, and ending at 11:45 
when she shall have reported back to the 4-C House with her evalua- 
tion form and the teaching Caboodle, (See Appendix F - Evaluation 
Sheet) 

2, View the film, Growing , Learning and Grov/ing which explains how 
toys might be used in learning episodes, 

3, Discuss the purpose for developing an effective schedule to be 
followed during each of the weekly visits. Include the follov/ing 
topics: 

transitioning children from one activity to another; 
placement of children and toys; use of filnstrip and 
records with young children 

4, Discuss 4-C policy with regard to use^of the Caboodles, 

(a) Volunteers will work in teams of four, 

(b) Volunteers will visit a. different day care center each week, 

(c) T^'/o Caboodles will be taken to the assigned day care center 
each week, 

(d) One Caboodle is the training Caboodle which is returned to the 
4-C House/ after every visit. It will be maintained in excellent 
condition by volunteers, 

(e) The secopd Caboodle, known as the service Caboodle, will be left 
at the d^y care center for one week, after which the director of 
the center is responsible for returning it to the 4-C House, 

(f) Inside the lid of the training Caboodle; (a) there is pasted a 
content ^heet listing each toy, its classification, and instruc- 
tions detailing the proper order for removing and re-packing 
the toys (b) there is an evaluation sheet to be completed by the 
volunteer and returned to the 4-C House at the end of each 
weekly visit, 

(g) Upon arriving at the day care center, volunteers will carry in 
the teaching Caboodle, This Caboodle will be taken back to the 
station wagon at the end of the session, dt v/hich time the volun- 
teers Mill c^rry in the service CoboodJc which will be left at 
the center for one week. In order to avoid a mix-up between the 



teaching and 
day caro con 
(h) Volunteers s 



service Caboodlefj, at no tiiue should thoy be in the 
:Gr cinultanoously , 

)ould complete the required evaluation sheot as they 
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return to the car, before leaving the day care area. The 
forms will then be left at the 4-C House as the Caboodle is 
returned* 

5. Cite several possible time sequences which would comprise an effec- 
tive schedule foi; weekly visits. 

EVALUATION TASICS FOR TRAINEES : 

1. Sign-up for the day on which you will visit a day care center each 
week. 

2. Find three other persons who selected the same day and form a team. 
Decide v;ho will (a) drive her car to the center each week (station 
wagon preferred), (b) carry in and out the Caboodles, (c) introduce 
the group to the children (d) pack and un-pack the Caboodles (e) set 
up the room. (Activities 1, 4) 

3. Obtain a toy from the library and role-play with a partner a learning 
episode similar to those seen in the film shown today. (Activity 2) 

4. Practice using the record player and filmstrip machine v;hich will be ^ 
in the Caboodles. Select the particular record or filmstrip your 
team will use for the next few weeks. Practice any songs or stories 
you will use. (Activity- 3) 

5. Vote for the time sequence v:hich you think v/ould be the most effec- 
tive schedule for weekly visits to the day care centers. (Activities 
4, 5) 



I 
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Sixth Session : DPY RUN REHEARSAL FOR WCEKLY VISITS TO LOCAL CHILD 
CARE CENTERS 

Objective: Trainees will effectively utilize selected toys with young 
children in local day care centers* 

Activities : 

1. Have a discussion period led by the instructor and the chairman of 
the volunteer group. Attempt to solve anticipated problems and 
answer any questions which the volunteers might pose, ^ 

2. View additional films trips from the set, Growing is Learning , which 
discusses various learning centers one might find in a kindergarten 
room. ' . ' 

3. Place the selected schedule for weekly visits to the day care centers 
on the chalkboard and review it with the volunteers. 



EVALUATION TASKS FOR TRAINEES : 

1. Ask any pertinent question which you have concerning material 
covered in the filmstrips or the selected schedule on the chalkboard. 
(Activities 1, 2) ^ 

2. Assemble your team and reviev? each person's assignments. (Activity 3) 

3. Each team get into your car, drive around the block., and then conduct 
a dry run rehearsal according to the below sequence. This can be 
done through role-playing, pretending children are present. (Activity 
3) 

9:15 - TVrrive at 4-C House. Assigned members go upstairs to Toy 

Library and. check out two Caboodles. Carry Caboodles to your 
car and load them on. - 

9:30 - Drive to the day care center. 

i 

9:45 - Arrive at thd center. 

9:55 - GaUier the children into a group at a designated area. Intro- 
due^ the volunteers through songs, rhymes, stories. Assigned 
volunteers cct up the room, placing toys on teibles or rugs. 

^10:10 - Take children on a v/alk around the room to oce the toys, after 
which each child chooses th'e toy that he v:ill begin to play, 
with. 

Alert each child to the fact that, he ir M>r*clta lo leave each • 
toy he plays v.dth a:; he has found'it. j' .k^ n-A rf^. help in 
reassentbling a toy, he is to ask a volunt< ^ »- for .olp. 



\ 
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10:15 - Lot children begin playing with toys. Volunteers assist 

children in particular area of room to which each has been 
assigned, 

10:45 - Give children a two-minute warning to reassemble toys. Bring 
children to a designated area for a filmstrip on a particular 
theme or concept as a culminating activity. Assigned volun- 
teers pack the training Cciboodle, Explain that one of the 
Caboodles will be left for one week. 



1 / 

tie 



11:00 - Carry training Caboodle to car. Bring in service Caboodle, 

11:15 -Complete the evaluation forms while sitting in your car, 

11:30 - Retuxn to the 4-C House to turn in the evaluation forms and 
the training Caboodle, Discuss pertinent problems. 
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Collection o£ data. In order, to assess the skills of the involved 
personnel relative to their ability to talk to children while introduc- 
ing educational toys, and their attitudes toward day care centers, the 
following two instruments were administered to each volunteer at the 
beginning of the first session: 

(1) Glen Nimnicht's (G-2) V7orkshop Pre-Post Episode Instrument 
(which leals with how adults should talk to children as they are playing 
with educational toys). (See Appendix G.) 

(2) Semantic Differential* on Attitude Toward Child Care Centers 
(developed by one of the writers). (See Appendix H.) * 

After coirtpleting the training sessions and gaining several weeks' 
ex'&sure to a cross-section of day care centers, the volunteers were 

■ \ ^ 

again presented with the tesQ^ng instruments and asked to give honest 
thought to their responses to the questions- / 



Trea'tmont of data . 

(1) Nimnicht's Episode Instrument: ^ 

The data were analyzed by calculating the mode, median, arithmetic 
mean, and standard deviation. The null hypothesis (below) was tested for 
significance by using the F-ratio test, which is the ratio of the variance 
among means to the variance within groups. 

To test for the significance between pre and post-tests, the 
follov;ing hypotheses v;ere stated: 

J 

null hypothesis: There is na significant difference between 
instrument scores before training and after training. 

Alternate hypothesiii : There is a significant difference be- 
tween instrumc^ scores before training anc) those after train- 
ing. 
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Answers to the questions in the instrument were weighted with 
•» 

numerical values (see Appendix G) relative) t^s^e degree of the 
positive response — the one which delegated responsibility to the ihild, 
since the premise of the writers was that clxildren should, where possible, 
make their ovm discoveries. (Nimnicht did not indicate on his instrument 
which responses' he valued or held correct*) 

(2) Semantic Differential on Attitude: 

The data v/ere analyzed by calculating the mode, median, arithmetic 
mean, and standard deviation. These were then analyzed for any significant 
changes between the pre and post-test values. 

The analysis of these data is a comparison between the pre and 
post scoring indicating ajiy change in the individual concepts. 

Concepts were scored on a basis of 7 as the most ^esirable in a 
graduated scale and 1 as the least desirable. 

Rationale . The major purpose of the practicum was to discover through an 
objective means whether the training course and the exposure to the day 
care centers is an effective method of introducing volunteers to the 
teaching of young children through the use of educational toys and manipu- 
lative games. , 

In order to achieve this purpose, instruments that could be com- 
pared through objective interpretation were selected. Nimnicht 's instru- 
ment, although designed for use with mothers of children in a low socio- 
economic status, was used because of its direct application to the use of 
educational toys, and because as far as the vjriters can determine, it ij 
the only inrilruinent of th^s type avaiJable. 

In additic^n, it was cs^-sentJal that tiio instruments be concise 
boca\ise the Junior Z^Vvicc League voluntcorr^ t.xro not cdycr to be *'ler-;tv.d" . 
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RESULTS 

Nimnicht's Episode Instrument . Table 1, page 22, depicts the data obtained 
from the pre*^test of Nimnicht's instrument, a multiple choice questionnaire 
relating to dealing verbally with children. The vertical column headings 
show a sample of the volunteers* numbers randomly assigned. Horizontal 
rows are the question numbers of the instrument. The sums of each volun- 
teer's total score are' tabulated- at the bottom. 

Table 2, pa^e 22, presents those scores obtained after the 
training sessions. Tables 3, .page 24, and 4, page 25, present a tabu- 
lation of the computed data . # 

The tabulation of the computed data reveals that the c^alculated 
F ratio is Idss than the critical value of F obtained from the F distribu- 
tion tables. This comparison is based on a .05 level of significance. 
Since the calculated value of F is less than the critical value of F, 
the null hypothesis is accepted and the alternate hypothesis is rejected. 

Semantic Differential on Attitude Toward Child Care Centers , Tables 5, 
6, and 1 , on pages 27, 29 and 31, respectively, depict the data obtained 
from the semantic differential. The vertical column headings are the 
sample volunteers* numbers assigned randomly. Horizontal rows are the 
concept numbers of the instrument . The scores of each volunteer for 
every concept have been tabulated with each concept's total score computed 
at the far right. Table 5, page 26, shows the scores obtained when the 
instrument was administered before the training sessions, while Table 6, 
page 29, shows those Gcores obtained after the training sessions* Table 7, 
page 31, presents a tabulation of the comi^uted data, with concept numbers 
and descriptions stipulated on the left side* 

An anciiyi^is of the arithmetic imans of the eighteen concepts 
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TWO COMPONENTS 



Components 



df 



Sum of 
Squares 



Variance 
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TOTAL 25 
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shows eleven of the concepts to have only a very slight change. Five 
concepts showed a negative change ranging from 6 to 15%, while two con- 
cepts showed a positive change of 7% and 32%. The "quiet-noisy" concej^t 
showed the greatest change in attitude* Refer to Table 7 for additional 
percentage changes* 

Tvielve of the eighteen concepts showed a decrease in the 
standard deviation giving the indication that the spread between the 
scores in each of the twelve concepts tended to become closer together* 
This seems to indicate that the volunteers' concepts were tending to 
become more uniform or more alike. 

As the data is interpreted to represent the feelings of the 
volunteers, it can be shown that they feel that day care centers are 
somewhat more depressing, dangerous, worthless, smelly, smaller, quieter, 
and more reasonable (cost-wise) than previously believed. 
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RECOMf-lENDATIONS 

Alice Taglauer > Based on the statistics of this practicum, it is recom- 
mended that the following^ changes be made in the next training session 
where this model is used: 

1, An attitude scale should be selected that is enlarged in its 
dimension from the standpoint of refinement of concepts; also/ ^ 
it should include more sophisticated concept^, 

2. An instrument should be employed to measure the skill of 
verbally dealing with children with a higher degree of sophisti- 
cation • ^ 

3. The volunteers should be coded so that \Vhile no specific ncunes 
are known by the experimenters, there will be matched score 
sheets to see if the individuals have made changes or if there 
are consistent ^patterns, 

4. The participants should make judgements after attending the 
same centers, instead of varied centers, (There is a wide 
range of variety in quality and purpose in- child care centers,) 

5, i\ questionnaire should include the judgement of the interaction 
between the teachers and children relative to the skSll of 
positive relationships, 

6, Weighted? scores of IJimnicht's Episode Scale should have only 
one correct answer for the multiple choice items. 
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Lillian r. Poe > First, the writer would ''recommend the following changes 
relative to the training and services of the volunteers: 

1. At leasl: one additional session should be added to the series 
to |)ermit a more 'leisurely pace of instruction and a longer 
period of time for the volunteers- to assimilate their newly 
acquiredi'^^information. •Although these young women were ap 
educated group, they bec^e easily confused by some of the 
curriculum of the training sessions and remarked that certain ' 
concepts v/ere too "theoretical^ for them (altliough the instruc- 
tors viewed the concepts as quite basic) 

2. -A different type^of evaluation should be used to measure the ♦ ^ 
volunteers' skills and growth In the short time available for 
completing the practicum, the • 'ters were unable to find an 
instrument more apx^ropriate thw i Nimnicht's. Apparently the 

toy libraries of the past have been designed for underprivileged 
mothers and children, while the writers are attempting to broaden 
the toy library concept as a service available to any interested 
parties. 

3. Measuremeht should be made of the reception of the volunteers' 
service by the day care directors. Initial reserve between the 

•two groups seems to have been overcome and the volunteers are 
being well received. 

4. The growth and understanding of the children should be measured. 
They have registered great interest in the toys and games v/hich 
are designed to teach. An instrunent snould be designed to 
interpret their learnings. 



5. The program shoyld be expanded and v;ell publicized in the 

Central Florida area. 
The following recommendations are institutional, designed to evoke^ 
change at Florida Technological University: * ^ 

1. The writer has submitted a prospectus on parent-education to 
the Coordinator of Research Administration of Florida Techno- 

^ ^ locfical University* Copies have been sent to several fo^unda- 

tionSr inquiring as to possible funding. ' 

■* ♦ 

2. If interest is generated, a proposal v;ill be set forth ilnclud- 

ing ^he following components: (a) establishment of ^ tqy 

lending library on the University campus to be developecji in 

conjunction with the pr-ppo^B^ campus child care center; ^(b) 
>^ - 

six three-hour teaching.^^sessions to train student-parents in 
the use of educational toys with their young children; (c) pro- 
vision for a check-out system and a repair program to go keep 
the toys in excellent condition. 

3. Close cooperation should be maintained between the 4-C Toy 
'Lending Library and the ^toposed Florida Technological Uni- 
versity Toy Lending Library so that there can be a constant 
exchange of information and ideas* 

4. The writer has obtained the model set of educational toys 
packaged by Far West Laboratories so that they might be intro- 
duced into the early childhood courses v;hich she teaches (see 
Session 2, page 10). ^ 

A final recomnondation is that public 3ibrarie5* could be encouraged 
to establish toy i librari es so that they can l^^nd educational toys in lite 
sane mann^ir as boohs. The v;riter is going to make such a suggestion to a 
children's librarian*/rora a local libi-ary. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Butler, Annie L. "Thfe Child's Right to Quality Day Care", 
Childhood Sducatior^ , November 1970, p. 64. 

^Ibid . , p. 59, 

^Ibid . , p . 60 . ^ 

4 * 

. Op . cit . , p ♦ 60 . 

"0£. cit . , p. 64. ^ 

^ , White House Conference on Children r 1970. U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 r p. 358. 

^Ibid. , p. 276. 

^ ^Scarfe,-tJ-; V. "Play is Education'*', Childhood Education, 
November, 1962., p. 119. Based on address at 1962 ACEI Study 
Conference. 

^Ei?ikson, Erik H. Childhood and Societ y, W. W. Norton & Company, 
New York, 1950, p. 195. 

•^^ Ibid . , 226. 

^ ^^navikir]^^^[^^^ "Balancing Basics: The Three Rs Revisited", 
C bx3rdha5g" " Education , February 1974, p. 190. 

^^Rothwell, James. "Perhaps V7e Were Wrong About Open Education 
After All", Childhood Education , February 1974, p. 194- 

^^Spodek, Bernard. Teaching in the Early Years , Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1972, p. 17. , , ^ 

■14 ^ ' 

Ibid . , p. 206. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. , p. 199. 
■^^Ibid. , pp. 207 - 208. 

^^Skinrtcr, B. F. Science and H uman Behavior , Th^ ^rec Press, 
New York, 1953, p. 253. 

•^^Spodek, p. 210. 

^^Duckv/orth, Eleanor, "Piaget Takes a Teacher's Look", Learning 
(October 1973), p. 22. Vol. 2, Ho. 2. (Interview) 
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^^Chow, Stanley H. P. and Patricia Elmore. Far wAst Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development; San Francisco,/ 1973, p- 90. 

^^Ibid. \ o 

^"^Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and {Development . 
The Parent/cfiild Toy Lending Library . U. S. Government Printing Office, 
V^ashington, D.C./ 1972, p. i. 

25 

Ibid . , Cover of book. 
^^Ibid. , pp. 6-14. ^ 

^"^ZimJnerman, L. D. and G. Calovini. "Toys As Learning Materials 
for Preschool Children." Exceptional Children , Vol. 37, No. 9, May 1971, 
p. 644. 

The Parent/Child Toy Lending Library , p. 1- 

29 

.The Parent/Child Toy Lending Library , pp. 7-14 . 
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SOURCfiS FOR FILM REFEREWCES 
/ 



Primary Education lA England ^ Film can be obtained from: I.p.E,A. 
Films, P- 0. Box 446, ^/elbourne, Florida 32901, 1970 copyright • 



Learning , Filrjrt c^n be obtained from: Ziss-Davis Publishing Company , 
1 Park Avenue, New/ York. 



Growing Is Learning . Film can be obtained from: Modern Talking 
Pictures, Peach Txee Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 



Growing , Learning and Grov;ing . Film can be obtained from: Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Suite 4, 200 "L" Street, N.V7., V7ashington, D.C. 
20036. 
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Appendix A 
Nimnicht^s Toy Selection Criteria 



tire :m nr./ try? ^^^^ 



.( ^ 



3 0 04 ^ 



T 



Appendix B 



8 Goals. He: p e -st-^ ^-^\o\' " U - }h t) 'm».:ou-^ a^aiys^^ o p oo v.v'. 

1 To d*^efop :i fea c ^ u jri^^^ ^cseJ oi J he rtonu^^i v;o I; ^ J pfciy 
a, ^ I Q' hnd;?^ "w t d • • ' 1 1 e> p dc c v5 'c; y cr' ^.^i'lso y 
a.^d iTTO o c»p£' 'v^ e!> r^r^'Ki' ^i.^iijnt^ ^I: il*^. -o d^. ovc y 

.a ^^'-J o\ a d p nuk'it " 

2 To dc^ slop -ro ' hj r^ic C' '^ip be^^n-e'? ' i'^L 3 '.h »J 

Tea be t- ^ho d Isa u t oe a^J a d o cp^ ea i' I' id's vci'rigs 
and ^ho <jh ? t2*;ci to fo"»e g*o.;.h oi c po^}:i^o fv^ge 

-\>ti*. ' i^v a 1 • i t vji ' ^ t ' ^o id 

nrihod*^ and .re goa^v c '-.^ hool a uJ ^ o '- • »c : • ht- 

c^d*. ' o ' 5*; ^ he h t d f 

iec/he-b d f.id;,,. «w c.* c a- I ! l-i ^ lua ip: ^ h ; j n'^^g 

o tcic ' Thi 5 p \ niso I'. ^0 hit'^ d 6 o*':^- JO fidpfiK 

nrio c cA^plvjN \l ^ r. ^ j -^i/jon 0 o . .^^-^ t--^:* 

5 to d_.t";;lop ^ - oi .^cT>r 0 - ^spo .0 ic'^ h-^ v oa eits lUi y pC" ^oaatil 

ad ! ' Id? e « 

1. lo de^v?top 3 i'O' -H^y wh.h ob. ra syrnboN { \ '(ohe--^: n let: er^i^ 

2 To develop ih i!; q 0 0 ^ - voi * 

3 To dc; elop o/doH^g p c csu.- h of /icier? ra^d^ - g o»- 01:. t s 
-1 Fo de^e^op a ^en-sa of sp-'« '■- - d t mc! 

I Ski I i'» O"' 4'-:p» JOC, 
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Nama of toy 



Descriptinn of' tof^ 



Vlhat do YOU feel the child can "learn" w\en he plays with 
this-toy? 

This is the first step in defining an objedl^ive, (A toy 
may be used for many objectives) • 



Define your objective^ 



VJhat are the possible ways of introducing your toy to the 
child? List, 



mil you speak to the child? VJhat will you say? 
Relate what you might say.^__^ ; , — ^ — 



Do you believe it is better to tell a child how the toy is 
to be played with, or do ycu observe.what thechild does, 
or do ycu have other approaches? 



Ha/f wni you knc// when a child has learns^ what you hoped 
he would learn? (This knovfledga on your part xs your 
evaluation of the mini-lesson) 

VJere you successful, or must you use a different tack? 



Do you feel you "hit" the educational match?^ 
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Appendix, D 

Behavior is infliienced h y the environment. 

as detailed. as ycju feel mil assist you.. • . 



/ 



To observa me ans to be perceptive., • 
write down at. least five thinss seethe c,.^ gSXtef 
K'roS^*L°?A^e•chi^/if p5a^^^^^ sins, a„d . 

o»s for boys# 



Close yoar eyes' £or about two ainutes. Tlhat sounds do yaa hear 
most often? ^ . . 



PoTi avi nr involves movement . ■ 
List the specific movements of variolas parts of the. body. 
Ams 

Legs • ■ • 

Trunk • 
Head 

Eyes • • 

Hands 
Fingers 
Feet 
Toes 

Phildron like to "practice".. 

chiWre./child perf o™ .ore 

than once? .. - 
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Specific behaviorial slcillsja^^ 
'of matura 1 1 on > 



are typical for eacH age group (1,2,3,4,5 ye- olds. 



Alppendix E 

CABOODLES OF TOYS , 
At present each Caboodle usually contains the following toys 

1. Zoo Set - 50 plastic jungle animals 

2» Sewing Basket - Child Guidance Company 

3. Pre-School Lego Set - Child Guidance Company 

k. Kitty in the Kegs - Child Guidance C6mpany 

5. A kaleidoscope 

6. Jumbo Wooden Beads - Playskool Company 

7. Learning Tower - Child Guidance Company 

8. Telescoping Tower - Child Guidance Company 

9. Parquetry Blocks - Playskool Company 

10. Shapes Dominoes ~ Creative Playthings 

11. Shapes Sorting Box - Creative Playthings 

12. Match Mates - Creative Playthings v ' ' 

13. Mosaic - Creative Playthings 

kA'lay Blocks - Creative Playthings . t 

15. Number Sorter - Creative Playthings 

16. Sewing Boards - Creative Playthings 

17. Face Matching - Creative Playthings" 

18. Play Tiles - Pla/skool Company 

19. Color Cubes - Playskool Company 

20. Pey Board with Pegs - Mi 1 to^i Bradley Company 



Appendix F 
EVALUATION SHBSf - - 

Name ^ I'eaia 

Center . i- • - 

/ ^ ■ ■ - ' ■■ ■ 

PLEASE 'mSWR THE FOLLaVING QOfiSTIONS BEFORE ESTURJIING TO IC HCilSi: 

1^ HcM did you feel about the morning? . 

wonderful good satisfactory ^frustrated ^terrible 

2,, How did the children respond? " 

cooperative ^self-disciplined chaotic 

• interested bored frustrated^ 



3. Was cne particular toy outstandingly successful? Yes_^ 
- If so, which one? 



No 



4. Was one particular toy a real failurai^ Yes 

\ 

If so, which one? 



5. What was the response* of the staff? ' 
please d^; • 'cooperativ e afr 




o^er 



6. Was there an outstanding event of the morning? Yes^ 



No 



if so, describe 



7. Did you feel there were discipline problems? Yes^ 
In what vxay? : 



Ko 



I'fhich filmstrip .did you use?_ 



Response of childr&i^ excellent ^ good confused^ 

■ bored • 
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Weighted Values : 
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1 . ' » 



1 

5 
3 



^ . , Notej No one selected 

3 ' ' -V. ' - . ^ ' ' -J M^u items one, 

. . : t'.^ \ ^-c u -r-.. : five, and six. 

5 - , . ' • \ 
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Vhl-; b^f :k «^ir!.VK:- ih^r vM^ on-:, "^-i-; :) ^*i>^^or 
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Appendix H 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ON ATTITUDE TGVARD CHILD CARE CENTERS 

Ths voof.spi. bft ju->;i.>d !S CH!!.D..C.\R£ CSMTSRS. 'PUsse check youtr^ 
Initial iinDressJon, 



I , 90od 



2- 

3. 
h. 

5 



bright 



o 

/■ 



13 
It. 
15 



17 

18. 



I 6 sup^j . 



■ V 



bad 
happy 
d I igy 

a'ifr?c.,d1y 

safe 

.ro»/<iedl 

J ean 
v/orthless 
si-nel ly 
smal 1 
quiet 
dep^ Jved 
necessary 
u^i.,o itrol fed 
ressoirable 
^ usiodfal 
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